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ENTWICKLtTNGSWERTTHEORim. ENTWICKIAJNGSOKONOMIE. MENSCH- 

enokonomie. Eine Programschrift von Budolf Gold- 
scheid. Leipzig, 1908. Verlag von Dr. Warner Klinkhardt. 
Pp. xxxvi, 218. 

The present volume, while it is designed as part of a general 
treatise laying the foundations of sociology, may very well, the 
author thinks, stand as a whole by itself. It is directed es- 
pecially to those interested in economics; and, since he takes 
the foundation of sociology to be economical, this means that 
it contains his distinctive doctrine. 

The "development value" referred to in the title, while it 
is meant to be understood in an economic sense, is conceived as 
the end of all social effort. "Development-economy" means that 
the end is to be arrived at by the most economical methods. 
"Economy of men" indicates that some better mode of 
progress must be right than the unexampled work of human 
life, of human health and of human capacity for individual 
development that goes on in the capitalistic order of society. 
Selection by elimination of the unfit is a crude and primitive 
method of social advance. The Malthusian basis of Darwinism 
must be transformed. Instead of saying that excessive produc- 
tion of lives is checked by destructive agencies, it should say 
rather that great rapidity of multiplication is the means by 
which a species preserves itself from extinction when the de- 
structive agencies to which it is exposed are many and power- 
ful. To lay stress on this kind of selection is to make evolution 
a conservative principle ; maintenance of an existing type being 
regarded as the best possible result. Darwinism rightly in- 
terpreted is revolutionary. Its essence is in the doctrine 
of variability. Positive new values arise from time to time, 
not in "evolutionary" fashion if this is taken to mean 
that they arise as from a germ in which all can be seen pre- 
figured, but "epigenetically." Epigenetic production of 
modifications that cannot be foreseen gets freer play when the 
waste involved in the primitive kind of struggle diminishes, 
when lives are regarded as themselves "values" and preserved 
as such. Capitalism, with its looking to external goods, neglects 
the lives that produce those goods. "What is material to it in 
regard both to goods and to lives is that they should fetch a 
price, should yield a profit. "Price" is its determining concept. 
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The determining concept of the newer socialistic economics must 
be that of value as distinguished from price. And values are 
not only material but also intellectual or spiritual. These last 
are the higher values. 

Thus brought together, the general views seem to me not to 
constitute an economic theory in the ordinary sense, but rather 
a kind of evolutionary ethics with economic application. Some- 
times the author seems to be on the point of admitting this ; but 
again and again, in his anxiety to meet "non-moral" advocates 
of capitalism on their own ground, he insists that he is not 
surreptitiously introducing ethical considerations, that all his 
positions are ultimately economical, that the capitalistic economy 
is therefore upheld from its own principles. Man himself is 
an economic value; the products of intellectual work are eco- 
nomic values. Economy implies reference to an end and not 
only to an ultimate end, but to a system of coordinated values 
in relation to this. The ultimate end is that the power of the 
organic over nature should be heightened. This is not to be 
achieved by recklessly sacrificing individual lives for profit 
with mere substitution of the manufactory for the arena. In 
the process of modern industrialism the quality at once of the 
products and of their human producers is lowered, only their 
quantity being increased. But to approve wasteful methods of 
this kind, which have no use for the finer products, is not 
necessarily "ethics;" for an ultimate value with a system of 
coordinates is implied in all practical judgments. 

To this I take the reply to be that the highest system of co- 
ordinates relative to practice, whatever it may be, needs a name, 
and that the name for this can only be ethics. The rule for 
action cannot even be called sociological; for sociology is a de- 
scriptive or explanatory science, not a nonactive science or a 
practical art. "What real advantage is there in trying to substi- 
tute some other statement for this if it is perfectly sound 
theoretically? To neglect the distinction between ethics and 
politics (arts or nonactive sciences), sociology (the science of 
the whole of society), and economics (the science of the in- 
dustrial mechanism), can result only in confusion. If we like, 
no doubt we can interpret all social phenomena with reference 
to "wealth" in some sense; but is there not danger that in the 
long run the gainers by the confession would be the repre- 
sentatives of the narrower doctrine? Economical terms may 
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be stretched for a time, to conciliate a fashion for which "ef- 
ficiency" is a more inspiring word than humanity or justice, 
but sooner or later they will revert to their obvious meaning. 

But the present period, the author would reply, is pre- 
eminently occupied with the economic aspect of life; and his 
view, it must be allowed, gives him an opening for effective 
polemic. To a considerable extent he can retort with success on 
the narrow economists. What is now called industrial "pro- 
duction," he shows, is very frequently destructive, not only of 
human lives (a matter of comparative indifference to capitalism) 
but of the stored-up resources of the planet. Energy is being 
converted, with utter disregard of real needs as long as profit 
can be made, into its unavailable forms — forms which at least 
will never be available again for human life on earth. Now 
this is, in a true and obvious sense of the term, "uncommercial." 
If it cannot be called "uncommercial," this accentuates the 
difference between the economics of "price" and of "value." 
"Price," the author recognizes, is fundamental for the present 
industrial order. An account of the causation of events in the 
existing world of commerce can be given in terms of it. But, 
he goes on to show, this does not mean that no other system 
of economic science is conceivable. A different ordering of 
social ends or values would necessarily require a different science 
of means. This it has been his aim partly to work out. That 
the conception here is quite sound I admit; only the science 
in question appears to me in both cases alike subordinate, not 
the supreme social science. And the new economics must evi- 
dently remain extremely vague until the new humanistic order 
exists to which it has to be conceived as subordinate. 

As regards methods of advance to the better order, I do not 
find any very definite scheme. The ideal system is to be inter- 
national, and on this ground is opposed to "political," in its 
sense of "national" economy. For the struggle between nations 
for dominance is to be substituted emulation in the production 
of higher economic values. This is regarded as a necessary con- 
dition for the application of the true system of economic means 
as between individuals within the same nation. Individual 
freedom being recognized as an "economic value" of the highest 
kind, there can be no thought of a jealous social supervision 
over the means employed by each person. What is to be aimed 
at is the formation of a feeling of responsibility in relation to 
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economic development. Yet private property, both "individual" 
and "national," is excluded from the ideal order. Here diffi- 
culties present themselves on each side. How is the distribution 
of tasks to be carried through in the absence of individual prop- 
erty without a very coercive form of social organization? And, 
on the other hand, if appeals to "moral conscience" have failed, 
is an appeal to "das entwicklungsokonomische Verantwortlich- 
keitsgefiihl" likely to be more successful? 

With the general spirit of the book I am in agreement ; but it 
seemed desirable to draw attention to some points of theoretical 
difference, the solution of which, the author will agree, is among 
the things that have the highest social value. 

T. Whittakee. 

London. 

The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the year 
1907. By Hans Driesch, Ph. D. Vol. I. London: A. & C. 
Black. 

This volume deals entirely with the Science of the Organism. 
It is the first time that the Gifford Lectures have been given by 
a biologist, and it will not be surprising if one hears people 
complain that the first year's course seems to be irrelevant and 
to add nothing to our knowledge of natural theology. The 
critics, however, will be premature in forming such a judgment 
in spite of the fact that the whole of the present volume, as well 
as the first half of the next, when it appears, will be found to 
discuss purely biological topics. This apparent irrelevancy is 
inevitable, for the lecturer can only explain the philosophical 
implications of biology to an audience which has some knowledge 
of the general results of that subject. It will, therefore, be 
only in the light of the Philosophy of the Organism as pre- 
sented in Volume II that anyone is capable and qualified to 
discuss the value of the present lectures. The aim throughout 
the whole course is the Philosophy of the Organism, and in all 
the chapters devoted to biology proper the materials are se- 
lected and arranged, not according to the manner of biological 
text-books, but according to the bearing they have upon 
philosophy. 

In the introductory program the author indicates the general 



